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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 



Subscribers who are either building new 
houses or are contemplating re-dec- 
orating their present homes are in- 
vited to write us for information 
regarding color harmony and artistic 
schemes of furnishing* We employ 
trained skill to solve all questions of 
interior decoration. 

In compliance with the wishes of many 
of our correspondents to purchase 
housef urnishing goods in New York, 
we notify our readers that we have 
organized a Purchasing Department, 
and are prepared to purchase goods 
at prices quoted, without making 
any charge therefor. We strongly 
advise those who write to us for dec- 
orative color schemes to carefully 
consider our advice, with the samples 
of the various materials in hand, 
which we invariably send with each 



reply, so that their minds will be 
fully made up when they ask us to 
Purchase the goods, and know that 
every item of their order is the result 
of a definite decision. It is im= 
possible to exchange goods after the 
materials have been cut and shipped, 
and we hope, in all cases, that the 
goods as ordered, when sent will be 
accepted and paid for. 



Correspondents when writing us are 
particularly requested to embody a 
reply to the following points in their 
letters : 

i. Write legibly and on one side of the 

paper* 

3. Send copy of architect's plan or a 
rough sketch of the plan of the house, 
showing size, height and arrange- 
ment of rooms, with the north and 
routh aspects clearly indicated. 



Give particulars of existing wood* 
work, mentioning the nature of the 
trim, floor, cornice, picture-mold- 
ings and mantel in each room ; state 
what must be retained, and what, if 
any, specified articles of furniture 
are desired. 

State separately the maximum out- 
lay permissible for wall treatments, 
ceiling decoration (if any), textile 
hangings, carpets and furniture. 

Send brief notes of the house, its 
location, age and environment, and 
such particulars of t he owner's tastes 
and sentiments bearing upon the 
matter as would be discovered from 
a personal interview. 

Send ten two -cent stamps if sam- 
ples of paper, carpets, draperies, 
etc. are desired by mail, otherwise 
we must express same at inquirer's 

expense. 




ARTICLES OF 
GENERAL INTEREST. 



OUR DINNBR TABLES. 




EXCEPTING in vases and flower decora- 
tion, our dinner tables have fallen off 
wonderfully since this century was 
young. That we excel in flower glasses and 
in china is certain, especially in the former 
this year, for our Stourbridge houses seem 
to have excelled themselves. 

What we intended to convey in our lead- 
ing assertion is, that our glass, such as wine 
glasses, decanters, claret jugs, water jugs, 
and the like, are not what our white waist- 
coated forefathers sat behind and told of 
battles won, and the bees winged port, and 
Madeira which had crossed the line. No, 
this wild extravagance has given place to 
wilder notions, it is not expressed in fancy 
in glass at all events ; yet, what is so grand, 
so pleasing, as richly cut glass, clear and 
pellucid, as Blades or Rixon turned it out; 
and when cleaned and brightened by the old 
butler, who did then understand and was 
proud of his work — par parenthesis^ has the 
old butler gone and been replaced by a 



page ? And if it be so it quite accounts for 
the absence of cut costly glass, for it re- 
quired an adept to handle it as well as to 
clean it; and probably the new "junior" 
broke too much of it to warrant its continu- 
ance. 

Surely the Derby s, the Foley s, and the 
Rothschilds have not given up their old an- 
cestral glass! Our gracious Queen still 
patronizes the glass of her ancestors, and 
her table daily is graced by the same glass 
as was used by the Georges, if not the 
Stuarts. 

What carries us back so clearly and so 
proudly as old cut glass and silver ? It is 
the one thing which distinctly marks the 
age of chivalry from the age of shoddy, and 
no amount of excuses of "nice clear glass," 
"something which shows the wine," "aes- 
thetic taste," and the like reasons for cheap- 
ness and shabbiness, can clear away the 
meanness which cheap glass carries to every 
table and every home where it is seen. It 
is shabbiness personified; it cries out, Hide 
me ; and its brilliancy cannot help it, for it 
is devoid of the grand quality which dis- 
tinguishes the glass of Dendy Sadler's old 
gentlemen, who liked it and 'enjoyed it, as 
is shown in Sadler's many pictures. 

Two or more varieties of effeminate glasses 
with the black bottle — perhaps with a silver 
handle— do not make a dinner table nice; 
no, even if the table be covered with flowers 
which cost fifty pounds, nothing can be a 
substitute for grand, brilliant cut glass, and 
it is one of the most marked peculiarities of 
the age we live in that it has partly gone 
out. 

What adds to the disgrace is that the de- 
cadence in glass is peculiarly applicable to 



our country only. America glories in good 
cut glass and largely imports it, as well as 
gets up very creditable cut glass herself; 
a Frenchman's table is nothing without 
good glass, good crystal glass, for they lay 
a stress upon its being crystal, does France; 
and Germany, with all her thrift in home 
life, stops at indifferent glass ; while Holland 
glories in her crystal; and in Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam more than one shop make it 
a prominent character that their stock is 
crystal ; indeed, what does not come from 
England and France is largely manufac- 
tured by that one works in Holland which is 
famous for crystal glass. 

England has lost nearly the whole of her 
glass trade, but she still holds her own in 
crystal glass and good cutting; nay, Stour- 
bridge still holds this, and may our families 
of position still use it freely and with the ap- 
preciation as did our forefathers when this 
century was young and Queen Victoria was 
a pretty little girl, and when our wealth was 
not half what it is at present. 




Suggestion for a Painted or Burnt - 
Wood Panel. 
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riACHINERY IN HOTION. 

WILL PROVE ONE OF THE STRONGEST DEPART- 
MENTS AND POPULAR ATTRACTIONS IN THE 
1897 AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 

PROCESS and product; machinery in 
motion will probably prove the most 
popular phase of the 1897 American 
Institute Fair to be held September 20th to 
November 4th at Madison Square Garden. 

Aside from the interest inspired by a 
higher intelligence and a serious purpose, 
it is human to like to see the wheels go 
round. The American Institute's Fair 
Managers are striving to make the 1897 
Fair the most important and best in the In- 
stitute's long and honorable record. The 
American Institute is verging on its seven- 
tieth year, but judging from the hustling 
the Board of Managers and the Fair's Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Mr. Alfred ^ 
Chasseaud, are doing, the Insti- 
tute is like Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said he was •' seventy 
years, young.*' 

General Superintendent Chas- 
seaud has an office in the Tower 
of the Madison Square Garden 
where he is busy with the de- 
tails of organizing a big show 
and arranging the location and 
extent of space with intending 
exhibitors. 

Of all departments of the 1897 
Fair, the Management earnestly 
desires that of engines and ma- 
chinery to be the strongest. It 
embraces the vast variety of in- 
ventions which include as main 
features stationary engines 
moved by steam, gas, water or 
wind and all their accompanying 
contrivances, pumping machin- 
ery and all pertaining to it, in- 
cluding steam fire engines, iron 
and wood-working machinery 
and tools, textile and paper ma- 
chinery and that used for the 
manufacture of leather, rubber 
and for grinding and crushing 
mineral, grain and spices. Gear- 
ing and all elements of moving 
machinery are included in this 
department. 

The 1897 Fair of the American 
Institute will be of unusual 
value to exhibitors, providing, 
as it will, forty exhibition days, 
and features of unusual interest 
will ensure a large attendance. 
The Flower Show adjunct alone 
will be in several respects the 
most beautiful, complete and costly ever 
held in the United States. 



continued until in silver the means were 
found to color glass a fine yellow, though 
of but pale shade. By increasing the addi- 
tion of silver, m order to obtain a deeper 
yellow, other effects are obtained than those 
desired ; instead of a deeper color glass of 
an iridescent surface is produced. The 
cause for this is to be found in the fact that 
glass excessively saturated with a combina- 
tion of silver acquires the property to sepa- 
rate superficially a part of the silver by the 
action of the smoke gases and to produce 
other effects of light thereby. The stronger 
the action of the smoke gases upon the sur- 
face of the glass the more intense the re- 
duction of the silver will be, and even a 
silvery iridescence can be produced when 
the glass is over-saturated and the reduction 
is effected with the necessary caution. This 
is the theoretical method of glass produc- 
tion in the Pantain glass works near Paris. 



means of oxide of uranium, but the greenish 
shade which such a uranium glass shows is 
sometimes annoying. — Fachblatt. 




SEE THE LOVING LITTLE SISTERS,— THE 
LOVING LITTLE SISTERS WITH THE 
POPPIES, POPPIES, POPPIES ALL AROUND 
THEM. 

A Poster by Ethel Read. 



NEW USES FOR PORCELAIN. 

MANY people will be surprised to hear 
that the art of dentistry has so far ad- 
vanced that, not only can teeth be 
stopped with real porcelain, chemically pre- 
pared, but broken teeth can be faced up 
with this material. Not only can this be 
done, but it can be accomplished so neatly 
that the porcelain can actually be so colored 
to nature, and polished, that none but a 
dentist could distinguish the difference. 
This process is very much in vogue for 
front teeth, especially in repairing accidental 
chips or other damages. This is now done 
in England, although we owe much of the 
advance both to the Americans 
and Germans. The porcelain 
stopping, invented and sold by 
the latter, is exceedingly handy, 
and is contained in two small 
bottles, one holding the porcelain 
and another the solvent and 
cement combined. The porcelain 
is in the form of powder before 
being worked up into a paste, 
and it is taking the place of both 
gold and the old metallic stop- 
ping; the latter is composed 
chiefly of mercury and silver. 
Now, if a dentist can so readily 
use porcelain, color it to nature, 
and cause it to harden by the 
admixture of certain chemicals, 
the china riveter and repairer 
has at hand a valuable aid in 
restoring old china. This method 
would recommend itself before 
the clumsy filling up and stain- 
ing of plaster of Paris, in the 
formation of new hands, feet, 
noses and other extremities, 
which always seem to be in the 
way, and get broken first. The 
new product will also be useful 
in the final stopping, even after 
glazing, of many a valuable work 
of art, now relegated to the sec- 
onds corner of the warehouse. 
The future possibilities of this 
discovery may even be greater 
than can be at present antici- 
pated. 
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YELLOW SILVER GLASS. 

AS fine yellow glass has always been a 
necessity in the production of glass 
decorations, glassmakers have been 
trying for many years to find suitable means 
to give glass a beautiful gold color. Crys- 
tal glass has for a long time been dyed yel- 
low by means of the sawdust of different 
kinds of wood, but the color obtained sel- 
dom possessed the purity desired, for it was 
really a pale brown with a shade to yellow 
only. The origin of the color, too, could 
not be explained beyond all doubt, for it 
was supposed that the sulphur of the albu- 
men contained in the wood possessed the 
quality to form, in connection with the al- 
kalis of the batch, a coloring sulphate of al- 
kali. This method of coloring is not suited 
for opaque glass, and the annealing is very 
difficult, as glass so colored is very much in- 
clined to form bubbles. The attempts to pro- 
duce yellow shades in glass were therefor 



Rather less silver is taken to produce pale 
yellow shades, the strengthening of which is 
obtained by adding other colors to the batch. 
If was believed that this could be produced 
by the coloring which gold gives to the 
glass, and it actually succeeded in intensi- 
fying the color. 

In order to color glass in this way the fol- 
lowing batch is taken : — 
74 kilogrammes pure quartz sand. 
6^ '* potash made up with molasses. 
15 •* saltpetre. 

19 " red lead. 

30 " crystallized (humid) borax. 

Peculiar is the addition of molasses, which 
probably exercises some influence by the 
carbon being released by the heat. Added 
to this are 27 and 45 grams of silver dis- 
solved in nitric acid (nitrate of silver) and a 
5 franc gold piece dissolved in aqua regia 
(chloride of gold). The glass does not ob- 
tain its color until cooling off. Besides this, 
there are other methods to color glass yel- 
low ; for instance, by combinations of uran- 
ium to color opaque glass ; 25 grams of oxide 
of uranium are added to 100 kilograms of 
batch. Cyrolite glass is also colored by 



INDOW seats still hold 
their own in rooms for 
either summer or winter. 
What an array there is of pretty 
silkolines, printed denim, or stuffs in solid 
colors, that can be used for this purpose. 
To the home-maker who cleverly under- 
stands the usefulness of all household ob- 
jects this affair can be made in boxlike 
form for the holding of magazines or per- 
sonal apparel which needs a stowaway at 
certain seasons of the year. 



ORIENTAL WORKHEN IN NEW YORK CITY. 



FP. BHUMGARA & CO., the manu- 
• facturers and importers of East In- 
dian art ware and decoration, an- 
nounce that they have brought over a num- 
ber of expert Oriental wood-carvers and 
are in a position to execute all kinds of spe- 
cial carved work requiring such skill, such 
as doorways, windows, etc., of certain sizes. 
They will cheerfully furnish plans and esti- 
mates for Turkish, Moorish or any kind of 
Oriental fixtures, and will repair same at a 
very moderate cost. 



